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Packaged Utility System for Small Communities 


Utility system packages capable of serving isolated or 
small communities of 200 to 2,000 dwelling units are 
being evaluated by HUD with the participation of several 
Federal agencies. The Modular-sized Integrated Utility 
System (MIUS) provides energy, water, and waste treat- 
ment facilities as interdependent parts of a “total 
system.” This approach, which handles the various aspects 
simultaneously, can reduce operating costs, decrease lead 
time associated with providing services, reduce energy 
requirements, and hence reduce fuel needs and pollution. 
The following are possible with MIUS: 50% reduction in 
heat from the generation of electricity; 35% reduction in 
combustion products; 80% reduction in liquid waste efflu- 
ent; and 65% reduction in land pollution from solid waste 
disposal. The MIUS program consists of three phases: 
planning and technology assessment currently underway, 
demonstration, and commercialization. Federal agencies 
participating under Memorandums of Understanding or 
Interagency Agreement include National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Bureau of Standards, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Environmental Protection 
Agency. The National Academy of Engineering, under a 
HUD contract, has established an Interrated Utility 
System Board to provide an overall assessment of the 
program. 


Predictions for Modular Housing 


Modular housing output could double in five years if the 
industrialized housing industry will do a major selling 
job—not only on the user but also on decision-makers, 
developers, and mortgage lenders. At the University of 
Michigan's third annual housing conference, N. Richard 
Lewis, president of a California-based communications 
firm, told delegates that the man on the street under- 
stands the space program better than the problems of 
industrialized housing, even though shelter is of far more 
personal and immediate concern to him. He believes that 
the public’s understanding of factory-built housing as 
“four walls and a ceiling dropped onto a foundation” is 
at the root of the industry’s problems. He predicts, 
however, that the next few years will see a dramatic 
increase of non-subsidized modular housing in urban 
areas, a more cooperative attitude from union leadership, 
and special assistance from the Department of Transport- 
ation in developing new ways to reduce shipping costs. 


Projections on National Mortgage Market 


Within 10 years, the U.S. will have a truly national 
mortgage market and periods of unavailability of funds 
for home building and home purchase largely will be past 
history. These were two of several personal projections 
made by James E. Murray, Senior Vice President and 
General Counsel of the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation. He said he sees FNMA and the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation as major forces in restructuring not 
only the mortgage instrument itself but, more impor- 
tantly, the availability of capital funds for investment in 
residential housing. Looking ahead to 1982, he sees the 
mortgage, as an investment, acquiring many of the liq- 
uidity characteristics of a corporate bond. Other projec- 
tions, which he said are logical culminations of events 
already in progress, are: (1) adoption of a Uniform Land 
Transactions Code after the same manner as the Uniform 
Commercial Code; (2) enactment of uniform foreclosure 
legislation that will allow the mortgage industry to adopt 
a standardized mortgage form; (3) abolition of all usury 
statutes; (4) wide use of variable interest rate mortgages; 
(5) creation of 50 State housing authorities to supplement 
the private mortgage industry; and (6) a nationwide 
market for mortgage futures. 


Variable Interest Rate Regulations Proposed 


Although savings and loan associations have had authority 
to make variable interest rate mortgage loans within 
limitations, they have been little used. Now however, 
interest in their use has picked up. They may appeal to 
homeowners because they enable them to benefit from 
lower interest rates in the future, without a customary 
prepayment penalty. For lenders they offer protection 
against an inflationary impact of generally rising market 
rates. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has now 
proposed regulations to make easier the use of variable 
interest rates and to guide their use. The regulations 
provide home buyers the choice of a fixed or variable 
interest rate on a mortgage; ample notice of adjustments; 
extension of the life of the mortgage rather than higher 
monthly payments; and a readily available index to 
adjustment of the interest rate. The Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation will provide a secondary market for 
the variable interest rate mortgage: FHLMC will buy the 
mortgages and offer participation certificates based on 
them. Establishment of a variable interest rate mortgage 
program will provide an opportunity to demonstrate 
whether such raies will attract additional funds into 
mortgage lending as studies contend. 
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Shelter: 
New Solution 
for an Expanding 
World 2c con 


It is a truism that shelter, like food, is a basic hu 
requirement, and like food, its scarcity or abun 
affects the general human condition. Its fundamen 
function is to provide a condition of protection against 
array of extreme thermal conditions. For man, sans 
the area of tolerable thermal change is narrow. Wi 
appropriate shelter, however, he can adapt to conditi 
as low as -110° and as high as 160°. 

A secondary function of shelter is to provide prot 
tion against predators (today more in the form of o 
human beings than other animals). Another purpose is & 
provide privacy for biological functions. Lastly, shel 
provides a symbolic expression of status. o 


FeAl. 


An essential reason for man’s long existence on ear 
aside from cosmic chance, has been his ability to invent 
exterior protection where natural or built-in armor was. 
insufficient to cope with the elements. Man succeeded in 
providing himself with not only a protective environment 
but one which was conducive to his own continual 
development, prosperity, and expansion. 

As his abilities became more and more sophisticated, 
as he utilized the abundance of earth materials with more 
and more efficiency, as his natural predators became 
extinct or ineffective against him, his number increased. 


Accelerated Pace of Change 

Today there are 3% billion people inhabiting the 
earth. Each year this number increases by 70 million. Man 
has done so well protecting himself from extinction by 
his environment, and in providing for his needs and 
comforts out of this environment, that he is now 
threatened by his own prosperity. 

The attitude of our present society toward shelter is, 
of necessity, in the throes of change. The enormous 
pressure of a rapidly growing population and the insuf- 
ficiency of present living structures demand immediate 
revision of our means and methods of creating adequate 
housing for everyone. In this country, our Government 
has determined that, between 1968 and 1978, we need 26 
million new or rehabilitated living units. 

In light of this need, our traditional methods of 
housing production are totally inadequate. The conven- 
tional builder in this country cannot possibly fill the 
overwhelming need for houses, apartments, office build- 
ings, schools, recreational centers, and myriad other types 
of buildings required by our society. The demand is too 
great, the land, labor, and traditional materials too scarce 
and too high in cost. 
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Twelve two-story 


Levitt townhouses, contained on 24 flatcars, began their long journey August 26, 1972 out of Battle Creek, Mich., 


to the Operation BREAKTHROUGH site in Seattle, Wash. Present to witness the departure of the half-mile train (left to right) James 


Sullivan, Assistant Vice President, Marketing, Penn Central Transportation Co.; Alfred A. Perry, Former Director of Operation BREAK- 
THROUGH; Carl D. Covitz, Vice President - Marketing, Levitt Building Systems, Inc. 


What is required is careful, responsible, long-range 
planning accomplished through the cooperative efforts of 
those who are experienced, knowledgeable and current in 
the fields of architecture, construction, development, 
manufacturing, marketing, financing, and management. 

HUD has stimulated and supported the difficult 
initial steps in overcoming the barriers of high costs, 


outdated building codes, antiquated construction 
methods, prejudice against factory techniques, and the use 
of new materials. 

Operation BREAKTHROUGH, undex the guidance of 
Secretary George Romney, provided an initiation of 
change in a field where it was long overdue. The industri- 
alization of housing is inevitable, but it would have taken 
a good deal longer coming about were it not for the 
insight and force issuing from HUD. 

The majority of new homes of the 1980’s will, 
without question, be built on an assembly line in a 
factory. 

Properly directed, the industrialization of housing 
solves enough of the problems currently related to build- 
ing homes to justify its initial expense. The creation of an 
effective plant is costly. The overall cost of experimen- 
tation, of research, of trial and error, even on the way 
towards achievement, is initially high. (Henry Ford sold 
his first production at higher prices until increased effi- 
ciencies permitted a lower figure.) 


But the plants must be built. The experimentation 
must take place. We can no longer afford to be prey to 
weather conditions when constructing homes. We cannot 
wait to build because of lack of skilled labor. We can no 
longer rely on our dwindling natural resources. We can no 
longer afford erratic community planning by amateurs or 
self-seekers. Only through well planned industrialization, 
in cooperation with reliable community planning, can 
shelter continue to perform its fundamental function of 
protecting the species. 


The “New Aesthetic” 

Industrialization by no means presupposes that which 
people tend to fear: sameness, ugliness, and imper- 
manence. Assembly line techniques do not have to elimi- 
nate beauty, strength, quality, or even individuality. They 
do not have to do away with traditional appearance or 
beauty as we are familiar with it. Industrialization of 
housing should mean the development of a new craft. 

We are proving that manufactured housing can be 
strong and precision engineered; it can also be private, 
beautiful and totally functional. An individual home, 
manufactured on a standardized assembly line, need not 
look like the one next door when assembed on a site. To 
insure this, a responsible manufacturer should be prepared 
to design manufacturing techniques to suit a desirable 
housing situation rather than totally adapt the appearance 




















































and function of a house to suit the assembly line 
techniques. The latter invariably produces a house that 
looks like a box, both inside and out. 

In his determination to rapidly turn out living units 
that will sustain shipment, assembly, and a hundred years 
of living in, the manufacturer must not neglect aesthetic 
harmony and total community function. 

It is inevitable that the kind of housing which 
mankind will require tomorrow is far different from the 
kind of housing we experience now. We already expect, as 
this country becomes even more urbanized, that multi- 
family and high-density projects will become the norm 


where the land is scarce and therefore dear. 

As the lifestyle of our population adapts to the 
necessary changes of increased size and pace, the type of 
housing we perceive as desirable also changes. Already 
today, among the under-30s and over-60s (who now 
exceed the 30- to 40-year-old single-family home buyers) 
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TOP LEFT—An example of Levitt 
Building Systems’ colonial 
modular townhouses, these 
prototype units were assembled 
complete in Parchment, Mich. 
ABOVE-Sheather (nailing 
machine) on ceiling assembly line 
at Levitt Building Systems’ 
Battle Creek plant. 


LEFT—Levitt modular townhouse 
kitchen arrives at building site 
complete with cupboards, 
dishwasher, garbage disposal, and 
conventional major appliances 
including washer and dryer. 


Levitt Photos 


there is a preference for apartments or apartment-type 
conveniences. Cooperatives and condominiums are popular 
in urban areas and will become increasingly more so in 
the next decade. 

And, eventually, the homes and communities of the 
future will be of a totally different character. The har 
nessing of new energy and fuel types, the scarcity and 
high cost of land in desirable areas, the technological 
innovations which will effortlessly support our comforts, 
the increase of leisure time—and countless other unfore 
seen reasons—will change the shape of the homes we will 
inhabit, the buildings of business and industry and the 
places of recreation, study, and worship. The means of 
producing these buildings will very likely change more 
radically than we now imagine. 

At a conference at Harvard, Professor Kenneth E. 
Boulding stated, “...we are moving towards a state of 
man which is as different from civilization as civilization 
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§ itself was from the pre-civilized societies which preceded 
‘jt... post civilization itself is creating the same kind of 
disturbance in civilized societies that civilization produces 
in precivilized societies.” That was in 1961, already we 
are experiencing Professor Boulding’s disturbing post civi- 
lization at a pace which tends to create anxiety and shceck 
in society at large. 

This brings into focus another reality we must deal 
with—resistance to change, an almost inbred human 
phenomenon. Mankind as a whole tends to cling to the 
| familiar with a stubborn belief that things will be and 

should be as they always have been. The public at large 
| needs to be introduced slowly into the future. 
7 It is part of the responsibility of the housing manu- 
'factuer, the designer, architect, the developer, and the 
city planner to lessen the shock of change—to soften the 
blow of the future by incorporating that which is tradi- 
tional into housing and community design. The needs of 
the consumer, both physical and emotional, must be 
considered when planning the homes of the future. 

The challenge to those responsible for the future of 
housing is enormous. Today we have the knowledge and 
techniques to rebuild the human environment. It is an 
immense challenge and a serious responsibility. 

The manufacturer must now become the designer and 
the designer the manufacturer. They must both also 
become community planners. We must recognize that, 
aside from protecting our skins and screening our biologi- 
cal functions—above and beyond our expressions of 
status—shelter must now serve a new purpose, one that 
we may begin to consider as primary. It must increase 
available living space to accommodate the increase of the 
human population. It must utilize land and materials with 
a new efficiency and inventiveness. It must, under more 
and more crowded conditions, provide for comfort, pri- 
vacy and harmony. It must protect and please. It will 
create what Walter Wagner in Architectural Record calls a 
“new aesthetic” for housing. 

Happily man is proving himself capable of first 
recognizing and then coping with his own future. He is 
fully able to solve the complex problems he himself has 
created. He has the wit and the concern and the instincts 
to produce an environment that can reshape humanity for 
the better. «® 



































































































































Carl D. Covitz is Vice Presi- 
dent—Marketing for Levitt 
Building Systems Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of ITT Levitt and 












al- 
nd Sons, Inc. He is responsible 
a for the conception, develop- 





ment, and execution of all 
sales, marketing, and promo- 
tional activities relating to 
Levitt industrialized housing. 
This includes the manu- 
factured homes built by 
Levitt Building Systems of 
Battle Creek, Mich. and the 
mobile-modulars built by a 
subsidiary, Levitt Mobile 
Systems of Fountain Valley, 
Calif. 




















Meeting 
National 


Housing 
Needs By Otis M. Mader, Alcoa 


It is generally recognized that a major challenge to 
American ingenuity today is the rebuilding of our urban 
properties and a more thoughtful development of avail- 
able land to adequately house a burgeoning population. 
To meet this challenge, the complex building industry has 
had to re-evaluate the traditionally separate roles of 
planner, developer, architect, builder, and contractor; and 






Washington Plaza, a 22-story tower located in Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle, features apartments, offices, commercial services, and 
a covered garage. 


the composition of the group constantly changes as 
building techniques become more sophisticated. 

One of the factors responsible for re-evaluating the 
building team is the current emphasis on an industrialized 
approach that has attracted many of the country’s major 
corporations to direct and total involvement in the indus- 
try. Motivated equally by a desire to contribute to social 
progress and by the search for profit, publicly held and 
private firms alike are increasingly more involved in 
programs formerly considered solely in the “public” 
realm. 

One such activity is housing, where, if the challenge 
is to be properly defined, the market must be analyzed 
from several viewpoints—principally as a need, as a short- 
age, and as a problem. These are related, of course, but 
each takes on its own characteristic, and each must be 





properly identified if those involved are to take advantage 
of market opportunities. 

Housing as a need means simply shelter—shelter from 
the elements. This is a relative need dependent upon 
conditions of climate and economy. In warm climates, the 
most meager shelter may suffice at any economic level; 
while in an affluent society demands for comfort and 
convenience are intensified by social status. So, any 
attempt to accurately define the term “need” as a 
marketing factor is complicated by a combination of 
economic, physiological, and psychological requirements. 

Housing as a shortage more truly measures demand. 
To be effective in assessing demand, we measure housing 
for which people are willing and able to pay. This, then, 
is more closely associated with want rather than need, 
and imparts a sharper profile to the market. 

Housing as a social problem reflects the socio- 
economic aspects of the time. The problem relates to the 
matter of life support systems and deals with housing in 
absolute terms, which includes that portion of housing for 
which people can’t pay, and therein lies the problem. Any 
attempt to fulfill a housing “‘need’”’ for a segment of our 
society which has not had the benefits of education, 
ample work opportunities, or proper safety and health 
considerations, only treats the symptom not the illness. 
The problem in reality becomes compounded and does 
not create a true market demand. 

Fundamentally, then, it becomes important if one is 
dealing in the hardware of housing to look at the market 
in terms of shortages. It seems reasonable to assume that 
if there is a shortage of that which people are willing and 
able to buy, this segment of the market will have 
excellent absorption characteristics. When money and land 
are available in quantity, the building industry responds 
quickly to the housing demand; when not, the industry 
lingers. It’s almost as simple as that. When the industry is 
burgeoning, hardware availability and technology become 
increasingly more important, as shortages of either can 
then become constraints. 

Further, as our population increases in size and 
complexity, so it seems do other constraints that make it 
so difficult to solve the nation’s housing problems by 
outmoded approaches. Obviously, progress can only come 
from eliminating or minimizing such constraints. To do so 
with reasonable speed and effectiveness clearly requires a 
cooperative effort of Federal, State and local governments 
along with labor, industry, the financial community, 
home builders, and consumers. While this may sound like 
a “motherhood” statement, such a joint effort is neces- 
sary since neither any single component of the industry 
nor any readily definable group of them can be substan- 
tially effective in reducing the constraints without mutual 
purpose and cooperation from all the other interests 
involved in housing. 

Government and industry must cooperatively analyze 
and program those positive actions that will uncomplicate 
the housing process, that will achieve modernization and 
standardization of regional and local codes and zoning 
ordinances, and that will put housing back within the 
purchasing power of the great majority. 
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In our view, the Federal government is attempting t6 
establish that joint effort through various agencies, 6 
pouring large sums of money into home building andy 
low-income housing projects, with the support of bankers, 
insurance companies, and other investors in real estate. 
This has generated strong interest among many of the 
country’s largest corporations toward seeking better solu- 
tions to the problems facing the housing industry today. 

It has attracted many companies into “thinking big” 
and “thinking technology” in regard to the solution of 
those problems. It has encouraged them to consider 4 
more direct involvement in the industry. In its fi 
phases, for instance, Operation BREAKTHROUGH, 
single out one Federal program, is aimed at those partick 
pants who have not only proposed new technology bul 
also have displayed an intent toward large scale housitj 
production. 

Perhaps most important of all, current programs ha 
underlined the fact that in today’s economic climate tht 
new common denominator of many of housing’s problen 
is money and money management. It is generally accep 
that direct involvement of sizable corporations in tht 
housing industry is adding to both the financial strengtil 
and management abilities of the industry, as well a 
in-depth expertise in research, systems, development, and 
marketing. 

These corporate contributions certainly do not of 
themselves insure success, but general management tech- 
niques and money management do seem indispensable 
portions of the solutions sought by the construction 
industry, provided they relate properly to the real estate 
activities of the industry. 

Successful corporations have usually become so by 
organizing, planning, and reacting to a set of objectives 
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TOP LEFT—The first residential buildings to be opened at 
Century City in Los Angeles were the 27-story Century 
Towers apartments. 
TOP RIGHT—Challenge Developments, Inc., an affiliate of 
Alcoa Building Industries, builds single-family housing in the 
San Francisco Bay area in the $36,000 to $46,000 price range. 
ABOVE-—Attractive landscape and decorated plaza surrounds 
the apartment towers and townhouses in San Francisco's 
Golden Gateway Center. 
RIGHT—Alcoa service module containing kitchen, bathroom, 
heating facilities, and electrical distribution system is set in 
Place. Aicoa Construction Systems, Inc., designs and produces 
housing service modules and building panels. 

Alcoa Photos 
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and by repetition of those strategies and techniques that 
have been most successful. Their personnel view mass 
production as efficient repetition, and they think of 
repetition as vital to cost effectiveness. At the same time, 
they view product improvement as indispensable to sound 
marketing and are conditioned to invest considerable 
funds and energy in research and development 

The incentive to increase the application of modern 
production techniques to the building industry lies in 
improved opportunities for realistic returns on corporate 
investment. This improvement results from a federally 
stimulated housing program and a predicted long term 
market for the 1970’s at a high annual level. 

Many manufacturers of building materials, compo- 
nents, and systems are now looking at the housing 
problem as more than just hardware—more than just the 
building of structures. They are attempting to put in 
perspective the total housing industry, including all its 
elements—land and land development, materials, pre- 
assembled construction, structures, products and systems, 
financing, taxes, maintenance, sales and marketing, and 
even rental management. 

Many such firms had in the past tended to concen- 
trate only on those individual elements of housing which 
were of immediate marketing interest. Without real under- 
standing of the complexities and workings of the housing 
industry, a company can often convince itself that new 
technological developments involving its primary products 
and systems can revolutionize housing and lower costs, 
and that future dwelling units will be built primarily of 
these products, thus greatly expanding its participation 
and profits. 

But in today’s market that narrow approach is just 
not realistic. Efficient and profitable operations seem 
dependent upon participation in many interrelated activ- 
ities of the building industry. 

Our corporate search for our role in housing and for 
solutions to housing problems continues to receive vital 
encouragement from the Federal government’s involve- 
ment in the search for meaningful solutions to the 
country’s shelter problems. «@ 


Otis M. Mader, Vice Presi- 
dent—Building Components 
and Real Estate Develop- 
ment for Aluminum 
Company of America, joined 
Alcoa in 1946 as an archi- 
tect. In January 1970, he 
became President of Alcoa 

& Building Industries, a new 
division of Alcoa designed to 
consolidate management and 
planning of all Alcoa’s activi- 
ties in real estate, building 
products, land development, 
construction, and housing. In 
June 1970, he was elected 
an Alcoa Vice President and 
continues as President of 
Alcoa Properties and Alcoa 
Building Industries. 


Housing 
Needs 


City Builders 


By W. Scott Ditch, II, 
The Rouse Company 


Our success as a nation in meeting housing goals must 
be measured by the kinds of communities we produce, 
not by the number of shelter units built. We have been 
pathetically slow to discover that housing is only one of 
many interrelated support systems that together yield, for 
better or worse, the quality of life which a community 
enjoys. We can no more solve the nation’s housing 
problems with only the production of dwelling units than 
we can solve our health problems with the production of 
hospital beds. 

Most home and apartment builders recognize that 
their customers require schools, shopping, transportation, 
jobs, recreation, health and social services, but the provi- 
sion of these has been primarily in the province of others. 
In the typical development process, each of the require- 
ments of a population is met, or is not met, in an 
unrelated, haphazard manner. The end result is a quality 
of life that begins to show its malfunctions even before 
the builder is gone. In the case of many older cities and 
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mature suburban areas, the malfunctions have produced 
social, aesthetic, and economic blight of disastrous pro- 
portions. It is the height of national folly to permit the 
development of America to proceed along the course it 
has been following. 

The home builder is frequently held responsible for 
many of the ills of urban and «suburban America. It is not 
often recognized that at the scale and through the process 
by which most housing is produced, the builder has been 
virtually powerless to influence factors beyond his prop- 
erty line. A precise parallel exists between the suburban 
home builder who finds himself unrelated to most of the 
forces that deliver quality of life and the massive public 
program to produce housing in the city in which the vital 
life support systems simply do not work or do not exist. 

We require a new way of thinking about urban 
America. We are often deluded into thinking that develop- 
ment is largely a product of population growth, and that 
if this growth can be stemmed or directed elsewhere, 
some of the ills that seem to accompany it can be 
avoided. The thinking proceeds from blocking growth and 
developers to throwing a bone to the old cities in the 
form of some single purpose program that will patch or 
shore them up, or at best confine the cities’ problems to 
their geographic boundaries. Such thinking manifests itself 
in restrictive zoning, resistance to equitable distribution of 
low-and moderate-income housing throughout metropol- 
itan areas, and a general apathy at the local government 
level toward doing anything realistic about comprehensive 
planning. 


The figures of national population growth alone are 
compelling. In the 27 months since the last census, the 
country has added six million people. The vast majority 
of this increase has occurred in the urbanized and densely 
populated areas of the country. But growth in numbers is 
only part of the story. Family formations have a more 
direct effect on the ravenous consumption of land for 
development, and the post World War Il baby boom is 
only beginning to enter the house and apartment market 
in significant numbers. As important as population growth 
and family formations are the forces of change which 
exert constant pressure for new environment. Deteriora- 
tion and obsolescence of existing towns and cities, exten- 
sion of patterns of urbanization, increasing affluence 
among a widening segment of the population, new tech- 
nology, rising expectations among minorities, job mobi- 
lity, increased leisure time, and deepening concern for the 
social and ecological malfeasances that we have practiced 
for too long inevitably manifest themselves in pressure for 
new development. 

These forces of growth and change should not be 
thought of as threats. They produce problems and will 
continue to produce problems simply because we have 
stubbornly refused to address the challenge that is pres- 
ented to us in its true light. As a nation, we have the 
resources, the energy, and the knowledge to achieve goals 
even beyond our planet. We need only to define the 
goals, marshal the resources and energy, and apply the 
knowledge not just to solve the housing problem, but to 
achieve the potential of our society. 

FAR LEFT—Columbia’s 
Downtown Lake Front Plaza 
with sculpture and fountain 
is the scene of varied 
community activities. 
RIGHT—Clay sculpture for 
small children is an important 
part of Columbia's city-wide 
open space system. 
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If we think in terms of producing an environment 
that will deliver the best possible quality of life for all the 
people of a town, city, or region, we are drawn automat- 
ically into thinking about the systems that deliver health, 
learning, employment, goods and services, transportation, 
communications, recreation, and so forth. When each of 
these systems functions optimally, and when their natural 
interrelationships are refined and made mutually sup- 
portive together with the housing system, the road is 
open to the development of communities that can work 
to enhance and enrich the lives of everyone. As the vessel 
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TOP LEFT—Downtown Columbia will 
include office buildings, restaurants, theaters, 
inns, shopping, and entertainment in a 
modern urban setting. 

TOP RIGHT—A Village Center in Columbia 
provides day-to-day shopping along with 
schools, churches, recreation, and community 
meeting places for the village’s 12,000 to 
15,000 residents. 

ABOVE-A pedestrian pathway system in 
Columbia, Md., links residential areas to 
village and neighborhood centers, parks, 

and downtown. 


of our civilization, our cities and towns have no other 
fightful purpose than to support the growth of people. 
Our approach to meeting the housing needs of the nation 
must be along the path of developing a process wherein 
whole new cities can be built and older communities 
renew and expand themselves rationally. It is essential 
that housing requirements be translated into community 
‘requirements which include consideration of all of the 
Hasic life support systems. 
_ Taken in this context, the roles of the public and the 
‘private sector can be merged into the partnerships and 
“eam efforts necessary for the task. Clearly, Federal, 
"State, and local governments can and should be vital parts 
) of this process. Industry, technology and home construc- 
~ tion not only can make important contributions, but also 
_can realize enormous potential in the markets and activ- 
‘ities which would flow from the great task of building an 
‘America that worked. The existing systems that are 
‘charged with the delivery of health, learning, transport- 
‘ation, social services, and communications could also play 
important roles and reap important dividends in opportu- 
nities for innovation. 
; The critical task is orchestration of all these systems 
‘through the development process. The reality of develop- 
ment or redevelopment on a major scale provides the 
| opportunity to manage growth, change, technology, and 
‘imnovation in support of the social and physical goals 
which should be the standard of our civilization. 

What is needed, and what can be most effectively 
provided by the private sector, is a new breed of devel- 
oper—larger, better financed, and more sophisticated than 

‘they have been in the past, organizations capable of and 
Willing to tackle the full range of problems and opportu- 
‘ities involved in bringing into being whole new cities. 
Our principles of government have long supported the 
ideal that the enormous strength of free enterprise facili- 
‘ated by goal-oriented governmental leadership can pro- 
duce remarkable results. We need only reflect on our 
accomplishments in air transport and aerospace to sense 
the potential so clearly available in the reshaping of urban 
America. 
The development of such organizations must be an 
‘volutionary process. America’s youthful new town move- 
Ment has already spawned the beginnings of the new 
breed. As more experience is derived from this activity 
amd as the resources and capabilities of institutions, 
industries and government are drawn into the process, 
some of the same spectacular advances that have charac- 
terized other segments of American industry should 
occur. It is unfortunate that we have not yet had the 
shock effect of a Sputnik to electrify our thinking and 
accelerate the process. 


The superdevelopers of city building organizations that do 
emerge will be built around specific strengths. A research, 
information gathering, analytical, and evaluative capability 
must be present. Masses of information already exist. 
Much more needs to be obtained and new relationships of 
various data formed to facilitate the process. The organ- 
ization will also include a strong urban planning arm, 
equally capable in the physical and social areas. It should 


have the ability to employ a continuing flow of input in 
addition to fixed knowledge in executing its function. 

Every community has a complex and multifaceted set 
of arithmetic. Each of the life support systems carries a 
price tag. Every member of the community pays for the 
quality of life which prevails, either in the form of 
compensation for malfunctions or for value received. In 
order to attack the whole area of community arithmetic 
in combination with the complicated economics of the 
development process, the organization will require broad 
and sophisticated financial expertise. 

The need for engineering, land development, con- 
struction, marketing, and legal services is obvious. Coordi- 
nation of these activities and harnessing them to the 
larger goals of a community development process will 
require innovation and new thinking about their inherent 
roles. 

Beyond these elements, the city building organization 
must possess two rare and very special qualities. First, it 
must be able to communicate, conduct continuing liaison, 
and negotiate simultaneously with scores of individuals, 
public and private agencies, groups and other organiza- 
tions. In no other activity is this requirement so broad or 
so necessary as it is in this field. It spans the entire range 
of the life support systems as well as the traditional 
requirements of the development business. 

The second key element is that of gifted, highly 
principled, entrepreneurial leadership. Management of the 
process requires an unusual combination of skills together 
with a motivation that transcends the goals of a typical 
business. Our history is rich with examples of such 
leadership in virtually every field. The new organizations 
will provide fertile opportunity for fresh application. 

The housing needs of the nation are acute. The 
resources exist and forces are at work which can and 
should meet then. Hopefully, an increasing share of new 
units will be built in new and renewing communities 
unfolding a better quality of life. But we must set higher 
goals. As we begin to shape communities, towns, and 
cities where life can flourish, where every man and his 
family can grow to ever higher potential, we will be at 
the rightful work not only of producing shelter, but of 
building a civilization. © 

W. Scott Ditch, Ill, joined 
The Rouse Company in 
1963 as Assistant Director of 
Research. In 1964 he was 
made Director of Research 
for the corporation which is 
engaged in mortgage banking 
and major real estate devel- 
opment in many parts of the 
United States and Canada. 
He formed and organized the 
Information and Marketing 
Services Departments. He 
was made an Assistant Vice 
President in 1967 and a Vice 
President in 1969. He is presently assigned to several 
major projects including the new city of Columbia, with 
responsibilities in the areas of communications and public 


affairs. 
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editor's notebook 


HUD awarded Urban Studies Fellowships to 104 students 
working toward Masters degrees in urban studies at 50 
colleges and universities across the Nation. Graduate 
students receiving the grants live in 29 States and the 
District of Columbia. Sixty-seven minority students and 
49 women (12 of whom were also minority) were among 
the 104 winners. More than 1,300 applications for 
Fellowships were received by HUD for the 1972-73 
academic year. Awards are based on such factors as 
commitment to public service, ability, and financial need. 


As part of the Memphis Housing Authority’s Management 
Improvement Program, 12 employees recently completed 
a 22-day Painters’ Training Course sponsored jointly by 
the Authority and the Memphis City School System. 
Career development is one of the primary considerations 
of the program which from time to time, offers courses 
to upgrade the economic status and provide additional job 
possibilities for Authority employees. 


HUD has issued new standards for energy conservation, 
which can reduce heat loss by as much as 40 percent in 
multifamily housing. The reductions will vary, of course, 
with temperatures prevailing in different parts of the 
country. New standards for insulation of single-family 
houses are already in effect, requiring additional insulating 
materials. In multifamily housing in colder regions, where 
additional insulation alone would not achieve the objective, 
the new standards require multiple glazing of windows. 


The twelfth new community to receive a loan guarantee 
from HUD, Soul City, N.C., is also the first free standing 
new community and the first in which the principle 
sponsor is a black-owned enterprise. Soul City is located 
on a 5,180-acre site in rural Warren County 10 miles from 
the Virginia border. Major emphasis during the first few 
years of development will be on industrial rather than 
residential construction. The city is expected to have a 
population of 3,000 in five years, 22,000 by 1979, and 
50,000 by 1989. 


The $80 million experimental “planned variations” pro- 
gram to help cities prepare for local decision-making and 
priority-setting as a part of revenue sharing has been 
extended for another year. Twenty cities in the HUD Model 
Cities program are participants in the one-year-old test. 


Environmental Systems International, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
cites the Japanese housing market as the largest in the free 
world. it estimates an immediate need for 17 million new 
housing units with a requirement for more than 24 million 
additional new units during the next 10 years. 


Public hearings in 14 major cities to investigate abuses in 
interstate land sales were set for the period September 14 
to December 1 by George K. Bernstein, HUD Federal 
Interstate Land Sales Administrator. The cities are; 
Boston, New York, Atlanta, Columbus, Detroit, Chicago, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, Houston, 
Little Rock, Tampa, and Miami. 


FHA is taking administrative action to require flood 
insurance on in.ured or guaranteed mortgages. Under 
revisions to the Federal Flood Insurance Program to be 
proposed by HUD to Congress, single-family properties 
covered by FHA insured mortgages would be required to 
carry the insurance, under two conditions—if located ina 
specifically designated ‘flood hazard area”’ and if first-floor 
elevation of the dwelling does not exceed by at least a foot 
the area’s record water level over a 100 year period. 


HUD has made 44 agreements with other governments 
and institutions of higher learning under the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Assignment Program. HUD continues to 
rank second in the Nation in number of intergovern- 
mental personnel assignments among Federal Departments 
and Agencies, and ranks first of the Cabinet level depart- 
ments in the number of agreements per 100 employees. 


Samuel J. Simmons, HUD’s Assistant Secretary for Equal 
Opportunity (EQ) is the first president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the newly organized National Center for 
Housing Management of Washington, D.C. Mr. Simmons 
assumed his new duties on September 7. Malcolm E. 
Peabody, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Equal 
Opportunity, became Acting Assistant Secretary. Thomas 
O. Jenkins, Director of Equal Opportunity’s Office of 
Management and Field Coordination, became Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Warren H. Butler has been named Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Community Development. He has been 
serving as Executive Assistant to Floyd H. Hyde, HUD 
Assistant Secretary for Community Development and 
succeeds John Nevius who was recently named by Presi 
dent Nixon to be Chairman of the District of Columbia 
City Council. 


Clifford W. Graves has been named Deputy Assistant 
Secretary to Samuel C. Jackson, HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Community Planning and Management. Mr. Graves has 
worked with Mr. Jackson since joining HUD in 1969 and 
most recently was Director of the Office of Planning and 
Management Assistance. 
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Garvin Addition is a _ small 
Chicano community that has existed 
for more than SO years across the 
railroad tracks from LaJunta, Colo. 
About 54 families live in Garvin 
Addition. The majority work on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Some live on 
Santa Fe pensions. Others work for 
the Western Canning Company, a few 
for the Pueblo Army Depot or else- 
where. Only seven or eight are on 
welfare. Most of the families own 
their homes. 

In 1966, when LaJunta began 
considering installing water and sewer 
lines, the citizens of the Addition, 
through their Citizen Council, ex- 
pressed a strong desire to become a 
part of LaJunta and be included in 
the plans for the public facilities. 
LaJunta was willing but there was the 
problem of cost. It would cost resi- 
dents of Garvin Addition $200 for 
annexation, $1,500 for legal services, 
and $55 or $60 per household to 
hook onto the sewer line. Also, the 
area had outstanding water line bonds 
amounting to more than the assessed 
valuation of the entire Addition. 

The Addition citizens deter- 
mined, however, to raise the neces- 
sary money, and they did so in a 
variety of ways. They made door-to- 
door collections, held raffles, food 
sales, and dinner dances. A second- 
hand store was established to raise 
funds. 

All the Addition residents helped 
in one way or another. People living 
outside its boundaries helped too. 
The City Council, the Mayor, the 
City Manager, and Water Superin- 
tendent were involved. The Public 
Health Office waived its $10 fee 
charged when a public dinner was 
held; the Police Reserves assigned men 
to the dances at no charge. For a short 
period, the Garvin Addition had the 
help of VISTA volunteers working in 
the neighborhood. 

Citizens’ Council President 
Alfonso Monroy said, “We decided 
that our work would continue until 
every home was hooked on to the 
sewer line.” 


Help For Those Who Help Themselves 


With a HUD water and sewer 
grant of $222,000, the project is now 
complete and the Garvin Addition 
houses are all connected to water and 
sewer lines. The outhouses are no 


longer needed. The Garvin Addition 
has been annexed to the city of 
LaJunta. 

LaJunta’s Mayor Keith Webb was 
“thrilled that there was such good 




































































cooperation in the Garvin Addition. 
Homeowners pitched in and everyone 
shared the cost of the service laterals, 
regardless of the distance from the 
trunk line or cost of the service 
connection. The Citizens of Garvin 
Addition share a fierce pride in them- 
selves and their neighborhood. We are 
proud of this segment of our 
community.” «4® 
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ABOVE—Mayor Keith Webb 
of La Junta points out sewer 
improvements in Garvin 
Addition installed with 
financial aid from HUD. 
LEFT—Children in Garvin 
Addition push over an 
outhouse they no longer 
need. Community coopera- 
tion and initiative plus 

a HUD grant provided 

sewer service. 
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Little Space, 
Lots of 
Adventure 


If you are under ten and looking 
for adventure, HUD knows the per- 
fect answer—Adventure Playground in 
Manchester, N.H. 

Would-be Tarzans and Janes can 
swing out from a native island to a 
not-so-towering hill some 25 feet 
away. Young scientists can explore 
rung by rung a geodesic dome that is 
made to climb over or under or 
around, as the spirit dictates. Athletes 
in the making can find muscle build- 
ers at every turn. 

If circus performances _ strike 
your fancy, you can try a turn on 
the slides and swings, or a balancing 
act on a sea of what less imaginative 
people might call “old tires.” 


Once inside Adventure Play- 


ground it is hard to realize that it is 
just across the street from the reality 
of three-story frame tenements, ga- 
rages, and commercial establishments. 

This haven of fun didn’t just 
happen. It is the result of two years 
of hard work and planning and the 


advice of an  education-recreation 
consultant. Adventure Playground, 
which is part of a larger recreational 
area, is actually only one-half of a 


city block in a densely populated 
Model City area of Manchester. 

In traditional New England style, 
costs were carefully watched. Most of 
the equipment is made out of natural 
wood and little expense was involved 
in furnishing the exciting tunnel (a 
culvert) and the big bridge (old tires). 
Even the setting is frugally planned. 
It is an enormous sand box designed 
for safety as well as fun, with paved 
walks only around the edges. The 
total cost for the adventure play- 
ground development was about 
$110,000 and it was financed with 
HUD assistance under the former 
HUD Urban Beautification Program. 

The project, which was approved 
last year, is the result of a real com- 
munity effort—with officials, techni- 
cians, and citizens all helping. The 
planning and development process 
was coordinated by the Manchester 
City Planning Board and involved the 
Board of Mayor and Aldermen, the 
Model City Agency, Model City resi- 
dents and the Parks and Recreation 
Department. Everybody is proud of 
the results. «© 

—Edith P.L. Gilbert 





The park featured on the cover and on these two pages is part of a 
continuous park complex which covers four city blocks. Construc- 
tion began in the fall of 1971 and it was dedicated in July 1972. 
While the kids waited anxiously for the park to open, the Model 
City Agency provided them with “Fun in the Sun” T-shirts. The 
pulley swing is the most popular piece of equipment not only with 
the kids, but also with the Mayor, shown here at the dedication. 
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“Game a New Raching Aid 


In the Greensboro, N.C., HUD 
Area Office, you'll see, usually on 
Monday afternoons, a group of four 
HUD employees sitting around a 
table in the training room playing a 
“game” with dice and a complicated 
board. These players are learning the 
urban renewal program. 

The game, “Urban Renewal,” 
was invented by Tom Lowe, a Com- 
munity Development Representative 
in the Greensboro Office. Tom began 
working on his game when he was an 
urban renewal representative in the 
Atlanta Regional Office, soon after 


graduating from HUD’s intern pro- 
gram. He had just learned the urban 
renewal process and was frequently 


teaching it to others. If there were 
only some way to make this process 
fun to learn and easy to remember—@ 
simulation game would do it. 

Getting HUD people to play the 
game has not always been easy. There 
has been an uncomfortable feeling 
that appearing to have fun on HUD 
time, on HUD property, was taboo, 
even if HUD benefited. Area Director 
Richard Barnwell helped overcome 
this by authorizing the first training 
game to be played in his conference 
room. 


Reverse Monopoly 

The game is a complicated re- 
verse Monopoly; instead of acquiring 
funds the player gives away funds. 
Each player looks at the game from 
the viewpoint of an executive direc- 
tor of an urban renewal agency; he 
wants to carry out a_ three-year 
Neighborhood Development Program 
within his budget. Every player has 
an identical project area. The first 
player to complete his project is the 
winner. 

The players roll dice to deter 
mine how many spaces to move 
around a_ twelve-sided board. The 
space landed upon tells the player 
what project activity he may engage 





in next. The game is constructed 
around six major urban renewal activ- 
ities: land acquisition, relocation, 
demolition, site improvements, land 
disposition, and rehabilitation. 

In addition to the big playing 
board, there is a small project area 
board for each player. A “tract” on 
the project area board can be 
removed when purchased, and new 
“tracts” put on the board as land is 
sold and redeveloped. 

As with Monopoly, there is a 
Stack of “chance cards” on the 
board, some add humorous realism to 


the game. Here are a few samples: 
“Reorganization in Federal Agency— 
miss one turn,” “Environmental Ac- 
tion Group Halts Project—miss one 
turn to examine impact statement,” 
“Federal Office is out of a form you 
need, but requires it anyway—miss 
one turn in frustration,” and “New 
Federal Directive Cuts Red Tape— 
take extra turn.” 


Luck and Strategy 
The game is realistic. Each player 
has a project budget and sufficient 


money to cover it. One unrealistic 
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FAR LEFT—Four HUD employees 

in the Greensboro, N.C., HUD office 

learn the urban renewal process with 

the help of Thomas Lowe, (left) 
Community Development Representative, 
and inventor of the Urban Renewal Game. 


LEFT—Tom Lowe started work on 
the Urban Renewal Game while an 
intern in the Atlanta Regional Office. 
He wanted to develop a method to 
teach other HUD employees the 
urban renewal process in a way that 
would be both fun to learn and easy 
to remember. 


BELOW-—Luck and strategy along with 
concentration are needed to win the 
Urban Renewal Game. 


note: if the budget is exceeded, the 
player is out; there is no coming back 
to HUD for more money. 

Both luck and strategy are need- 
ed to win. The strategy needed to 
win is the strategy needed for a 
successful urban renewal project. 

What’s ahead for the game? Prob- 
ably a road tour of other Region IV 
Area Offices. Maybe more sets of the 
game will be made for use in other 
regions. Commercial production is 
unlikely; the game is too complicated 
for a mass market. @® 

John T. Edmunds 
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A Million Dollar Gamble 


Pays Offin 
Quakertown 


For 15 years Gordon and Irving 
Saul looked out the window of their 
busy department store in Quaker- 
town, a thriving manufacturing and 
agricultural center in suburban Bucks 
County, Pa., and were unhappy. 

Across Broad Street, in the very 
heart of the prosperous borough that 
served 50,000 rural Pennsylvanians, 
stood a dreary array of 22 assorted, 
decaying properties. Among the most 
displeasing were five shabby buildings 
belonging to a stove company. 

Enough is enough, the Sauls rea- 
soned and concluded it was time to 
change the scenery. The ground 
breaking was held April 1971. Six 
months later they had transformed 
the site into Quaker Village, a mod- 
ern shopping center in colonial motif 
that revitalized the central business 
district. 
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Before and after 
photographs of Quaker 
Village shopping center 
show the results of 
the Saul brothers’ $1 
million gamble on 
Quakertown, Pa.’s 
spirit of cooperation 
and civic pride to 
revitalize the central 
business district with 
help from HUD under a 
the Redevelopment Act. ‘ ‘ 
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Revitalizes Community 

That accomplishment stands as a 
tribute to the courage of the two 
businessmen who took their first 
flight as developers and thus showed 
boundless faith in their community. 
It was also, says Douglas E. Chaffin, 
operations director in HUD’s Philadel- 
phia Area Office,“...a classic exam- 
ple of what the Redevelopment Act 
was written for—to revitalize com- 
munities. It also demonstrates how 
effective renewal can be where there 
is complete intergovernmental cooper- 
ation and civic harmony.” 

That cooperation surfaced quick- 
ly in Quakertown. 

The Bucks County Redevelop- 
ment Authority, undertaking its first 
renewal project, played the central 
role in preparing the site for the 
developers and putting the package 
together. It arranged for HUD to 
contribute 75 percent of the funds 
and for the State and borough to 
make up the difference in equal 
shares. An additional bonus was a 
$385,000 grant from the State High- 
way Department that completely 
modernized Broad Street. 

The Sauls bought 5% acres for 
$100,000 and spent another 
$900,000 in construction. Another 
3% acres were sold to the borough 
for a park, a parking lot, and street 
improvements. 


To make the project go the Sauls 
felt they had to sign the A&P food 
market as a principal lessee. For 
many years A&P had stood on the 
Broad Street site but declining busi- 
ness had forced the chain to move to 
a highway location on the outskirts 
of town. If A&P could be persuaded 
to come back to town, the Sauls 
reasoned, there would be no problem 
attracting other merchants. 

They invested another $200,000 
to accomplish this. They bought the 
building the food market was occupy- 
ing outside Quakertown, released 
A&P from its lease, and signed it to a 
long term lease in Quaker Village. 
Fifteen other tenants quickly fell in 
line and the success of the shopping 
center was assured. 


Changes Created 

Daniel F. Haas, executive direc- 
tor of the Redevelopment Authority, 
notes some of the striking changes 
the shopping center created. “Where 
we had 22 rundown properties we 
now have three beautiful buildings, 
one containing 11 stores, another 
with three stores, and a third oc- 
cupied by a principal bank, with 
plenty of parking for all. 

“Even more exciting was the 
spin-off. It seems almost every busi- 
ness in the area looked at Quaker 
Village and decided to spruce up. We 
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have a whole new look in the central 
business district. Another bank spent 
$438,000 for a new building, a jewel- 
ry store across the street went for 
more than $100,000 for a complete 
remodeling job, our newspaper spent 
more than $50,000 to renovate the 
exterior and interior of its plant, the 
stove Company moved to more eye 
appealing quarters in another loca- 
tion, and a department store, drug 
store, and electrical appliance store, 
all in the immediate area, also under- 
went complete faceliftings.” 


Dr. Earlin Lutz, authority chair- 
man and pastor of Quakertown’s 
First United Church of Christ, thinks 
renewal is good business. He observed 
that when the original properties 
were taken off the tax rolls during 
demolition they had a total assess- 
ment of only $38,000. The present 
assessment is $177,9C0. 


The brothers Saul apparently 
think renewal is good business, too. 
Even as Quaker Village was opening, 
they announced plans to develop a 
similar shopping center at a site 
about 25 miles from Quakertown and 
said they were looking at still other 
locations to develop. 


“The entire area is blossoming 
with new industry, new homes, new 
population,” Gordon Saul said. ““We 
believe in getting involved.” 





in print 


Only One Earth: The Care and Maintenance of a Small 
Planet. An Unofficial Report Commissioned by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment, Prepared with the Assistance of 
a 152-Member Committee of Corresponding Consultants 
in 58 Countries. By Barbara Ward and Rene Dubos. New 
York, W.W. Norton & Co., 1972. 225 pp. $6.00. 


Maurice Strong, Secretary-General of the U.N. Stock- 
holm Conference on the Environment was inspired, when 
he paired two broad-gauged specialists such as Ward and 
Dubos to write this background report for the conferees. 
The former is an economist and the latter a microbiol- 
ogist; both are superb writers and interpreters of their 
respective fields, both have soared far beyond their 
specialties to worrying about all of us, and in this pairing 
Strong instinctively seemed to be creating something that 
was far more than either could have written alone. 

This report is the result, and it is like no govern- 
mental report | have ever read. For one, it is written in 
readable, clear English, that at moments has poetic rings 
and echoes. And this, despite its assemblage from thou- 
sands of facts, into a tight, logical argument presenting 
the units of man on the planet. For another, it is 
impassioned, pleading no single national, racial, linguistic, 
or continental case, but rather the need to survive as a 
species. It also shows the results of the comments of the 
70 members of the committee, who felt impelled to react 
to the original draft, in one way or another. Finally, it is 
highly positive in tone, neither depressingly negative, nor 
unendingly critical. Rather, it points toward a series of 
positive actions that can and should be taken at both 
national and international levels to help solve the environ- 
mental crisis. 

The book begins with a quick history of man’s 
civilized and economic growth, then sketches some basic 
laws of physical, biological, and chemical action. The 
developed societies are then examined, with a shrewd eye 
to real costs, total costs, including social as well as market 
costs. The incredible price of industrial development is 
clearly outlined, particularly in its impact on land and 
natural resources. The contrast is set with the developing 
regions, faced with rapid population growth, death con- 
trol, rapidly growing urban areas, and uneven develop- 
ment that benefits a few, but not the larger part of their 
societies. Dubos returns with a chilling picture of pollu- 
tion of the air and the oceans, particularly the latter, so 
that it becomes possible to envision the death of the 
Mediterranean, a la Lake Erie, and eventually the rich 
shallow continental shelves, wherein 90 percent of all sea 
life exists. (The deeps are essentially ocean desert). 


The final sections are more optimistic, offering strat. 
egies for survival, including extension of the various 
treaties on disposal of radioactive wastes and toxic chem- 
icals, use of satellites for detection of pollution accidents 
such as oil spillage, creation of international authorities to 
monitor disasters and pollution, agreements to limit whale 
kills, not to modify weather, collection of data on 
ecological balance, and monitoring and research into the 
problems of man in nature. 

They point out the shift that took place, from family 
to clan to nation to federation, without destroying earlier 
allegiances. The key, today of course, remains national 
sovereignty. Until men accept the fact that for survival 
purposes, they are one species first living on a single 
spaceship called earth, and members of national or even 
sub-national entities second, until then, the problem that 
these two planetary gurus have outlined, will remain to 
threaten all of us, our children and theirs in turn. 

| am cheered that the book is going into simulta 
neous multiple translation. A children’s version is being 
prepared. Perhaps a new generation will be raised ona 
new ethic, and books such as this can be considered asa 
forerunner. The Book-of-the-Month Club has also selected 
it for broad distribution, in recognition of its very wide 
appeal. 

The authors’ final words round out the theme: 

“Alone in space, alone in its life-supporting systems, 
power by inconceivable energies, mediating them to us 
through the most delicate adjustments, wayward, unlikely, 
unpredictable, but nourishing, enlivening, and enriching in 
the largest degree—is this not a precious home for all of 
us earthlings? Is it not worth our love? Does it not 
deserve all the inventiveness and courage and generosity 
of which we are capable to preserve it from degradation 
and destriction and, by doing so, to secure our own 
survival?” 

Morton Leeds 
Housing Management 


Recent Studies 


ALL AROUND YOU, An Environmental Study 
Guide. GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. 26p. $1.50. Pre 
pared by the Department of the Interior, this guide act 
as an introduction to the world of ecology, for students 
and teachers alike. Three sections provide lesson plans 
awareness, the urban ecosystem, and nature’s ecosystem. 
Special pages for teachers enable them to help students 
find some answers to questions concerning t# 
environment. 
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A class of 35 second year archi- 
tecture students at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana in Lafayette 
were assigned a project to design 
multifamily housing units that meet 
the Federal Housing Administration 
minimum property standards and are 
in keeping with the program limita- 
tions of the local housing authority. 
Four of the designs were chosen for a 
student presentation to members of 
of the Lafayette Housing Authority. 

The project was assigned to the 






























































second year students of Assistant Pro- 
fessors of Architecture, Gil Weimer 
and Dale Meaux. An important objec- 
tive of the assignment was to expose 
the students to constraints and limita- 
tions which they may encounter in the 
real practice of their art. 

When designing multifamily hous- 
ing for a housing authority, practicing 
architects must create good design 
that complies with the FHA mini- 
mum standards. Because the housing 
authority is necessarily concerned 
with the economy and maintenance 
of housing it owns and operates, the 
architect must give careful consider- 
ation to these details. 

At the outset of the assignment, 
the Executive Director of the Lafa- 
yette Housing Authority, Cleveland 
Romero, Jr., explained to the class 





Architecture 


Students 


their designs to 


Authority. 


the purpose and structure of the 
Authority, the financial and other 
program limitations within which it 
operates, the construction standards 
that must be met, and discussed the 
project site location at the corner of 
the Evangeline Throughway and 
Third Street. 

The assignment was clearly a chal- 
lenge to the student’s creativity. Some 
of them thought the FHA minimum 
property standards and other program 
limitations inhibit creative architec- 
tural design of low rent housing. 

Students whose project designs 
were chosen for the presentation to 
the Authority were: George Schneid- 
er of Lake Charles; Paul LeMaire of 
Lafayette; Francisco Salazar of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela; and Signey Bourgeois 
of New Iberia. 


Students explained 


Second year 
architecture students at 
USL prepared a detailed 
model of a multifamily 
housing unit designed as 
a class project using 
minimum property 
standards. The table 
model is a larger model 
of the unit to which 
Harry Holloway points. 
Kevin Lewis (left) and 
Bobbie Freyoux (center) 
hold the larger model. 


the Housing Authority 

of the City of Lafayette. 
At the presentation were 
(kneeling, left to right) 
Dale Meaux, assistant 
professor of architecture; 
Francisco Salazar of 
Caracas, Venezuela, whose 
model is shown here; 
Sidney Bourgeois; Paul 
LeMaire; and George 
Schneider. In second row 
(from left) are Jude 
Alsandor, Francis Camel, 
Harry Delahousseye and 
Cleveland Romero, Jr., 
members of the Lafayette 
Housing Authority; Gil 
Weimer, USL assistant 
professor of architecture; 
and Aurelien Zimmerman, 
Lafayette Housing 


Their design models were two- 
storied solutions that allowed for 
open space to be used as childrens’ 
play areas and provided ample park- 
ing. The models were of one and two 
bedroom apartments suited to the 
best features of the site and oriented 
to the wind for cooling. The units 
were adequately insulated for sound 
and included certain economies in 
plumbing and structural details. 


Lafayette Housing Authority 
members who viewed and commented 
on the models were pleased with the 
variety of design ideas expressed by 
the students. Among the members 
who attended the USL student pre- 
sentation were: Harry Delahoussaye, 
Jude Alsandor, Francis Camel, 


Aurelien Zimmerman, and Cleveland 
Romero, Jr. «0 


...We build, too 


A group of minority contractors 
in the Akron area recently completed 
an eleven week course designed to 
increase their business and manage- 
ment skills. This course, “Project 
Management,” was the result of a 
joint effort by the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Office of the City 
of Akron’s Department of Planning 
and Urban Renewal, minority con- 
tractors, and the University of Akron. 
A number of the minority contrac- 
tors along with the EEO staff and 
university representatives participated 
in planning the content of this 
course. 

The Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity is charged with the 
responsibility of involving minority 
contractors and tradesmen in the con- 
struction industry. The office is 
funded through Akron’s Urban 
Renewal Program. To fulfill this 
responsibility, the Office developed 
both the course and a registry of 
local minority contractors. 


Course Popular 

John D. Jarema, a project engi- 
neer with 45 years experience, taught 
what the contractors indicated were 
their immediate needs. Estimating, 
bidding, planning, scheduling, job 
progress, billing, and taxes were all 
part of the two-hour a week evening 
course. 

Ron Willis is a painting subcon- 
tractor who completed the course. He 
said “I was losing money; unforeseen 
factors were taking my profit. But 
each job I have taken since I started 
this course has shown a profit.” 

Another contractor, Elbe Lewis, 
said that the course taught the scien- 
tific method of building. “Now we 
can manage our jobs and our business 
better.” 


Registry of Minority Contractors 
Since 1967, the Federal Govern- 
ment has attempted to insure the 


increased participation of minority 
contractors and tradesmen. As a 
result, an Affirmative Action Program 
must be part of all federally assisted 
projects. An Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram tells how a builder or developer 
intends to assure equal opportunity 
in employment. 

But minority contractors and 
tradesmen are often unknown to the 
business community. For this reason, 
Akron’s EEO office published a regis- 
try of minority contractors entitled 
“...We Build Too.” This booklet 
gives information on 33 of Akron’s 
minority contractors. This publica- 
tion, modeled on a HUD Registry of 
Minority Contractors, provided 
needed visibility for these business- 
men. It differs from HUD’s in not 
reporting the annual dollar value of 
the contractor’s work. Akron EEO 


\ 





TOP —The business skills course was 
valuable to a variety of contractors 
including (left to right) Grady 
Driskili—paving, W.M. 
Jackson—general, Russell 
Golding—electrical. 


LEFT—Russell G. Kercher (left) 
was a guest speaker in the 

Project Management course 

for Akron’s minority contractors. 
This evening the class discussed 
the surety bonding problems a 
small contractor might face. 


RIGHT—Jim Cooper of Akron’s 
EEO office leads a discussion group 
in part of the Project Management 
course for minority contractors. 


felt that a small contractor might be 
overlooked if his dollar value was 
small, despite the quality of his work. 


Need for Management Skills 


But visibility alone won’t result 
in the greater participation of minor- 
ity contractors; they also need man- 
agement skills. James E. Cooper, the 
Administrator in Akron’s EEO office, 
decided to tackle the other part of 
the problem. “These are experienced, 
highly qualified craftsmen but they 
are often unprepared to manage a 
business. Better business skills can 
help them take a larger part in the 
construction industry,” he said. At 
Mr. Cooper’s suggestion, the contrac- 
tor and the Special Program Depart- 
ment of Akron University, under the 
direction of Cecil Dobbins, got to- 
gether to plan the course. 

The contractors feel that the 
course has been of value to them. It 
has also gotten the contractors to- 
gether. A one-hour discussion session 
led by Mr. Cooper and Grandy 
Driskill, Sr., a well-known minority 
contractor, followed each hour of 
instruction. 

The men are now discussing a 
minority contractors association. This 
association may grow out of their 
increased interaction and trust, as 
well as their rising level of business 


skills. «® 





HUD CHALLENGE / October 1972 


RELATIONS | 
SEMINARS | 


A novel approach to establishing 
black-white understanding is afoot in 
Montana where landlords accused of 
housing discrimination are enrolled in 
a course of study of the causes of 
racial tensions and ways to eliminate 
them. 

Examining the processes of 
“conciliating” landlords accused of 
discriminatory practices, Robert U. 
Barela, HUD’s Assistant Regional 
Administrator in Denver, noted the 
continuing resentment and anger of 
the landlords compelled by law to 
rent housing to blacks. He concluded 
there was need to supplement con- 
ciliation efforts to educate landlords 
to accept the doctrine of equal hous- 
ing opportunity. 

Since victims of the landlords’ 
discriminatory practices are black 
servicemen stationed at the Malmstrom 
Air Force Base in Great Falls, Mont., 
Mr. Barela consulted officials there 
who agreed to the use of Malmstrom’s 
education facilities for inter-racial 
seminars in which landlords and ten- 
ants would participate. The first of 
the seminars began May 25, 1972 
with four landlords enrolled in a 
5-day course conducted by the Base 
Social Actions Officer. 


Core Curriculum 

As a guide, the seminars follow 
the core curriculum used successfully 
in Armed Forces race relations train- 
ing courses. Participants in the semi- 


nars are urged to give open expres- 
sion to their views on race relations, 
but without rancor. “It is the prob- 
lem that is to be attacked, and not 
each other,” the seminar outline 
states, and suggests exploring such 
topics as these: 

History, folklore and fairy 
tales have often promoted racial and 
ethnic stereotypes. 

Misunderstanding and miscom- 


munication have created discomfort, 


fear, and general separation between 
majority and minority groups. 

Institutional racism prevents 
minority group members from sharing 
the legal, economic, educational, 
and social benefits of our society. 

An attitudinal change can be 
brought about by education and 
training. 

Language patterns that express 
racial difference and derogate races. 


Replacing Hostility 
“We believe this education and 
training program in race relations will 
affect a change in attitude of land- 
lords,” said Mr. Barela. ““We hope it 
will succeed in replacing hostility 
with understanding. In any event, it 
seems worth trying and we are plan- 
ning to extend the program to mili- 
tary installations in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, and in the other parts of 
Montana.” «4 
~—June C. Radtke 
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rehabilitate. 


| Factories Converted To Apartments 


» Meriden, Conn., 
' factory in 1966 that had been mark- 


A New Life 


As ever greater emphasis is being 
placed on meeting the need for hous- 
ing for older Americans, two Con- 
necticut developers, entirely inde- 
pendent of one another, have demon- 
strated that both rugged old buildings 
and modern industrialized systems 
can be used to provide older Ameri- 
cans with desirable living facilities. 
While these two companies are being 
assisted by completely different kinds 
both rent and 
manage the properties they build or 


Inc., of 
took over a large 


Carabetta Enterprises, 


ed for demolition by the Meriden 
tedevelopers. It was no longer provid- 


' ing tax revenue to the city. 


The Carabetta proposal was 
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accepted, and HUD-FHA assisted in 
the $1,712,980 rehabilitation of the 
factory through the mortgage insur- 
ance (Section 221(d)(3)) program. 
The result: 115 apartments, 20,000 
Square feet of office space, and 
$40,000 to the Meriden tax collector 
annually from what is now known as 
the Kennedy Building. Moderate- 
income families, as well as elderly, fill 
the apartments. It has a vacancy rate 
of only about one percent. The 










Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Medicare, and Social 
Security Administration are among 
the office tenants. 

“This is a good example of good 
site location and successful rehabilita- 
tion of a physically sound structure,” 
said Joseph Carabetta, treasurer of 
Carabetta Enterprises, who contends 
that buildings no longer useful as 
factories could provide thousands of 
housing units. 
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Silver Pond elderly housing 
project of 161 units is being 


converted from the former 
factory at Wallingford and will 


look like the artist’s conception. 


“The answer is not to wreck 
them” Carabetta said. “These old 
factory buildings are more solid than 
most anything being built today. 
However, not every factory is a can- 
didate for this kind of remodeling. 
The most important consideration is 
the site.” 

When his company began rehabil- 
itation of an 80-year-old former sil- 
verware plant last December at Wal- 
lingford, Carabetta stated, “This 
cluster of buildings will be a really 
fine place to live. There is plenty of 
land and a small pond, and it’s sur- 
rounded by good r:2sidences. The 
buildings are structurally sound. 
When we finish, the only things that 
will be old are the walls and floors. 
Everything on the inside will be 
brand new. The buildings will be 
sand-blasted. You'll never know they 
were factories, either inside or out.” 

Although Wallingford’s Silver 
Pond housing project, exclusively for 
elderly tenants, will not be completed 
until next spring, Carabetta expects 
some of the 161 apartments to be 
ready for occupancy by early fall 
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1972. The remodelling is being done 
under HUD’s interest subsidy for 
rental housing program (Section 
236), will cost $2,602,257, and will 
provide property tax revenue of 
$57,372 a year. 


Theaters Remodeled 

Michael J. Papa Associates of 
Waterbury, Conn., has 600 units of 
housing under lease with various 
housing authorities, utilizing the HUD 
leasing program (Section 23). About 
two years ago the company attracted 
widespread attention when it con- 
verted the old Garden Theater in 
Waterbury into 48 apartments for 
rental to senior citizens at $125 each. 

The project also has a 5,000- 
square-foot Senior Citizens Center to 
make residents’ lives more pleasant. 
The rehabilitation cost was $510,000 
and raised the city’s tax revenue for 
the former theater from about 
$1,200 to $14,000 per year. 


HUD CHALLENGE / October 1972 


The Waterbury experience 
prompted city officials in Ansonia, 
Conn., to invite Papa to look at the 
possibilities of the 50-year-old Capitol 
Theater building in a downtown sec- 
tion of the community. Like many 
such large well-built, older theaters 
dotting the main streets of north- 
eastern cities, it had become obsolete, 
an eyesore, and a financial burden. 

Papa’s development team sur- 
veyed the Capitol, agreed that it 
could be converted into 78 housing 
units for elderly people, with 6,200 
square feet of space reserved for a 
Senior Citizens Center, if it were 
jointly financed by local and Federal 
agencies. The proposal especially 
pleased Bill Vrooman, head of the 
Senior Citizens program in Ansonia, 
which was then operating from sev- 
eral storefronts and public buildings. 
With the support of Mayor James 
Martin and his successor, Mayor 
Sturgis Sobin, as well as Harold Kyle, 


28 


Rehabilitation workmen at the 
Wallingford factory install 
a kitchen in one of the units. 


Former Capito! Theater, now 
Riverview Apartments for the 
elderly in Ansonia, Conn., 
provides 78 units and 6,200 
square feet of Senior Citizen 
recreation facilities. 


executive director of the Ansonia 
Housing Authority, the city council 
gave the project its approval. 

A huge hole was broken through 
the solid sidewall of the theater, and 
the builders sent in a boom to clear 
everything that wasn’t a wall. At one 
point as many as five 10-wheeled 
trucks roamed around inside the 
structure, and after a month the old 
Capitol resembled an indoor football 
field. After installing a steel internal 
skeleton and punching out the win- 
dows, the building resembled a con- 
ventional four-story structure with a 
six-story forward end under construc- 
tion. 

In March of this year, the former 
theater was rededicated as Riverview. 
The Senior Center is the pride of Bill 
Vrooman and the elderly citizens 
who came from all over Ansonia to 
enjoy the special broadcasting studio 
and other features of the unique rec 
reation facility. 

It cost $1,100,000 to accomplish 
the transformation of the Capitol The- 
ater, and the new, leased, elderly hous- 
ing building nets about $22,000 i 
taxes for the City of Ansonia, com 
pared to some $2,000 before remod- 
eling. Rents for the elderly are pegged 
at $135 per month per unit. 
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HELP House is a two-story, red 
brick structure which, on the outside, 
is simply another building in San 
Antonio’s Vista Verde Urban Re- 
newal Project Area. However, on the 
inside, HELP House is much more; 
it’s the human side of urban renewal. 

HELP House—the initials stand 
for the San Antonio Development 
Agency’s goals of Housing-Education- 
Livelihood-Progress—serves as a cen- 
tral point of assistance and infor- 
mation for residents of the Vista 
Verde area as well as the adjacent 
Rosa Verde and Neighborhood Devel- 
opment Program/Model Cities project 
areas. 

M. Winston Martin, the agency’s 
executive director and founder of the 
HELP House program, points out 
that HELP House does not duplicate 
any services or programs already 
being conducted in the area but, 
rather, provides services and programs 
which otherwise would not be avail- 
able and/or accessible to project 
residents. 


Meeting Needs 

The HELP Program was estab- 
lished in 1961 when the Agency 
began work in San Antonio’s first 
urban renewal project, a 68-acre, 
densely populated area which had the 
dubious distinction of being the city’s 
worst downtown slum and which 
accounted for a large percentage of 
the city’s crime and disease rates. It 
didn’t take the Agency’s relocation 
counselors long to realize that there 
were physical and social needs of the 
residents which, due to various cir- 
cumstances, were not being met by 
other service agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

For example, many of the eld- 
erly residents in the predominantly 
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Mexican-American project area were 
not citizens and could not speak 
English. Due to regulations at that 
time, these persons were not eligible 
for Old Age Assistance, which many 
of them desperately needed. Clothing 
and furniture was another need of 
many families. 

Martin set about doing something 
about the situation and the HELP 


LEFT—On the outside, HELP House 
is simply a two-story, red brick 
structure; inside it is a center for 
educational and counseling services, 
citizens participation activities 

and recreational programs. 
BELOW—An end-of-the-summer 
party—complete with a goodie-filled 
Mexican pinata—is a highlight of 
HELP House’s annual summer 
youth recreation program. 





Program was born. An old warehouse 
in back of the Agency’s office was 
converted into a classroom where a 
volunteer taught English and citizen- 
ship to project residents of all ages. 
The classroom also serves as a distri- 
bution point for clothing and furni- 
ture, the majority donated by agency 
staff. 

To the best of his knowledge, 
Martin believes the HELP Program 
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was one of the first attempts in the 
Nation by an urban renewal agency 
to provide social services of this 
scope to project residents. He also 
points out that all the work was done 
on a volunteer basis. At the time, 
such activities were not eligible proj- 
ect expenditures, and many still are 
not and must therefore be funded 
elsewhere. 








62.9 Ne 
HELP House Established 

The HELP Program continued 
basically as it started until 1968—and 
two urban renewal projects later— 
when a red brick structure was rented 
in Vista Verde and it was staffed 
with four full-time employees. The 
HELP Program at last became HELP 
House. 

Initially the staff included two 
experienced urban renewal relocation 
counselors—one an instructor and 
caseworker with a local neighborhood 
youth organization and the other a 
volunteer teacher for all of the 
former HELP Program’s citizenship 
and English classes. 

In planning a new expanded 
program, letters were sent to all resi- 
dents in Vista Verde telling them 
about the purpose of HELP House 
and asking what types of programs 
they would like to have established. 
The result is that HELP House con- 
ducts classes in citizenship, English, 
arts and crafts, sewing and, in cooper- 
ation with the Bexar County Adult 
Basic Education Agency, offers adult 
basic education classes. 

Vocational training classes are 
another part of the HELP House pro- 
gram. The first such class in the new 
facility was a custodial services course 
conducted by the San Antonio 
Metropolitan Health District. Each of 
the 15 persons who completed the 
training was assisted in getting a job. 

In addition to the educational 
services, HELP House serves as an 
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informational center for the Agency’s 
relocation and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Representatives of the Texas 
Employment Commission and Social 
Security Administration are on call to 
provide area residents with infor- 
mation about jobs and Social Secu- 
rity applications. 


Importance of Counseling 

Counseling services provided by 
qualified and experienced staff have 
proved to be one of the most impor- 
tant and successful phases of the 
HELP House program. During the 
first year in the new facility, coun- 
selors handled approximately 225 
cases—ranging from helping an elderly 
person obtain Old Age Assistance, 
assisting a family in applying for food 
stamps, and getting proper medical 
treatment for a critically ill woman. 
Some cases can be solved simply by a 
counselor’s phone call to the correct 
service agency or organization. Other 
cases involve the counselor using 
every resource at hand. 

No one seeking assistance is 
turned away at HELP House. Cases 
are referred to HELP House by area 
clergy, by other agencies and organi- 
zations, and by relocation counselors. 
In many instances, area residents 
themselves come to HELP House 
seeking assistance or information 
because they have heard of the coun- 
seling services or simply have seen the 
large HELP House sign on the front 
of the building. 


Women particularly like HELP 
House’s arts and crafts class 
where they make everything 
from giant paper flowers to 
purses to dolls. Here the class 
makes flowers and flower 
arrangements from styrofoam 
egg cartons. 


For the past four summers, 
HELP House has joined with the San 
Antonio Department of Parks and 
Recreation, the Departments of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Labor in coordinating a recreation 
program for youth of the project 
areas. Approximately 500 youth- 
ranging in age from 6 through 17- 
have participated in the summer pro- 
grams which include arts and crafts 
activities; outdoor sports; and a regu. 
lar schedule of recreational, cultural, 
and educational field trips. 

Each Christmas, the children of 
the area are treated to a party, and 
HELP House staff prepares food bas- 
kets for distribution to families in the 
project. Gifts for the children and 
food for the baskets are contributed 
by Agency staff members. 


Measuring Success 

The success of San Antonio’ 
HELP House can be measured in 
many ways. The staff has doubled 
during the past four years to include 
a social planner who supervises all 
HELP House activities, a field services 
supervisor, a citizens participation 
monitor, four counselors or field sert 
ice representatives and a receptionist- 
clerk typist. 

The scope of the HELP program 
grows daily. For example, the Agen 
cy’s rehabilitation department and 
HELP House staff are currently plat- 
ning classes in home maintenance and 
care for persons who have had their 
homes rehabilitated or who will be 
moving into new homes as a result of 
relocation. 

Approximately 1,000 persom 
have participated in the HELP po 
gram’s citizenship classes and it 
estimated that nearly all of them 
became United States citizens. And, 
most important of all, HELP Hows 
has shown the people of San Ante 
nio’s project areas that urban renewal 
is a program which cares aboll 
people. «® 


—Patricia Nevits 
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Wage Rates and Housing Costs 


) 
| Wage rates in the building trades in 1971 registered the greatest annual increase since World War II, contributing to 
increased housing costs. 
| Union hourly wage rates for building trades workers in cities with 100,000 or more population, averaged $6.88 on 
July 1, 1971, for an increase of 11.8% over the previous year. This percent increase was the largest annual advance 
since 1945-46 (14.4%). This information was obtained from a Department of Labor survey covering approximately 
735,000 journeymen and 200,000 helpers and laborers in 68 cities. 

Since 1961, union wage rates for construction workers have advanced at an annual rate of 6.3%. The annual rate 
of increase was 3.9% in 1961-66, compared to an 8.8% rate for the 1966-71 period. The 10 year pattern for all 
building trades workers combined, for journeymen, and for helpers and laborers is shown in the following table. 


: 
; Percent Increases in Average Union Hourly Wage Average Weekly Hours in the Building Trades, 


Rates in Building Trades, 1961-71 July 1, 1971 
f Helpers % of Union 
‘ All and Average Hours Members With 40 
Workers Journeymen Laborers Trade Per Week Hour Workweek 
e 3.7 3.8 3.6 All Workers 39.2 85.0 
d - 3.6 3.6 3.6 
d 3.7 3.6 4.3 Journeymen 39.1 82.9 


4.1 4.0 4.7 Bricklayers 39.1 81.0 

4.2 4.2 4.2 Carpenters . 82.6 

5.6 5.6 5.7 Electricians ; 78.9 

6.6 6.7 6.4 Painters . 73.9 

8.3 8.4 7.6 Plasterers 5 82.7 

11.6 11.4 12.5 Plumbers 4 67.6 

1970-71 11.8 11.6 12.7 Helpers and Laborers ' 92.8 







Many labor-management agreements in the building trades industry provide for employer payments to insurance 
(health and welfare), pensions, and vacation funds. When these payments are added to the basic wage rates, the average 
for all building trades workers on July 1, 1971, was $7.82 an hour. This represents a nearly 80% increase over 1965. 
s- | Corresponding averages were $8.27 for journeymen and $6.22 for helpers and laborers. The benefits paid to the latter 
group more than doubled over the six year period. 
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Average Union Hourly Wage Rates and Employer Benefit Payments 
in the Building Trades, 1965-1971 


1971 1965 
Trades Wage Rate Benefit % of Wage Wage Rate Benefit % of Wage 


All Workers $6.88 $0.95 13.8 $4.42 $0.34 7.7 
Journeymen 7.28 .99 13.6 4.64 .37 8.0 
Bricklayers 7.60 1.02 13.4 4.87 .48 9.9 
Carpenters 7.02 1.10 15.7 4.56 .36 7.9 
Electricians 7.76 .64 8.2 4.81 .35 7.3 
Painters 6.51 .70 10.8 4.28 .30 7.0 
Plasterers 7.08 82 11.6 4.72 47 10.0 
Plumbers 7.82 1.52 19.4 4.91 53 10.8 
Helpers and Laborers 5.43 78 14.4 3.54 .25 7.1 
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Straight-time workweek schedules averaged 39.2 hours on July 1, 1971, for all building trades combined. A 
40-hour weekly straight-time schedule was in effect for about five of every six workers. 
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IF YOUARE... 


A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or an American con- 
cerned about the Nation’s housing and 
urban problems. . . 

YOU SHOULD READ HUD CHALLENGE, 
the official magazine of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
This 32-page, monthly, illustrated magazine 
features HUD programs, projects, policies 
and new directions; achievements by govern- 
ments, private industry, and volunteers; 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews 
with urban experts, and answers to pressing 
questions about housing and urban devel- 
opment. Please use the coupon to subscribe 


HUD-312-9-PA 
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Enclosed find $ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
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